STARTLING STORY—“THE TERROR OF THE NILE.” 
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THE UNLUCKY NUMBER (JANUARY 13, 1923). 
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POOR Pa’S PARIS PROPOSALS. 


fe n la bonheur! Hip, hip, hooray! Eviva, eviva, alala ~: etcetera, etc., ana so on, ad lib. Pa’s done it, my dear old thing, I knew he would ! 
way oe most curious coincidence his meeting the premiers—quite acct dentally (ahem) of course—at the cafés on the boulevard, and so paving the 

a ae settlement satisfactory to all sides. Naturally, they may not adopt his whole programme but, anyway, the main foints may be taken up. 
i alia Oposes, as \0u know, to make the Bosche pay up, willy nilly, and, if the Allies do as he suggests and Puts the brokers ih wi th Missolint, the 
inde ” Strong man, in command, Jerry will cave in, the mark will come down with a whis bang! Poincaré will &et his repatrs done, Belgium 
ni fied, we shai get our cashand ‘ve Yanks will collect their dollars, even to the uttermost trillion, and all will be well with the world. So 
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on the opposite page. 


“ ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY.” 


Forwarded to any part of the World, post free: 3 months, 
3s. ; 6 months, 6s.; 12 months (including all Special 
Numbers), 12s. -/# stamps or P.0.0,’s to THE PRo- 
PRIETORS, ‘*THE SLOPERIES,” BosweLL_ House, 
Bot Court, FLEET STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


Show Cards and Contents Bills wiil be sent post free 
to Newsagents on application. Reading Cases, free of 
charge, to Hotels, Restaurants, etc. 
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*|* Correspondents wishing their MSS. or Sketcl*:s to be 
returned, must enclose a s/amped envelope large enough 
to contain the contributions submitted. Under no 
other conditions will attention be given to work sent 
in on approval. Do not enclose Joose stamps. 
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A JANUARY SONG. 


Orce more a year is on the wing, 
Old Christmas left behind! 
Soon we shall hear the skylark sing 
And watch the earth grow kind! 
For, though cold days are still in store 
And snowdrifta wide and deep, 
There’s movement down in Nature’s core-- 
Spring’s stirring in her sleep! 


To some it may seem early days 
For Springtide poetry, 

But let them walk the woodland ways 
And see what they sha'l see; 

The leaf-buds on the shrubs and trees 
Seem half inclined to peep— 

They know, despite the blasts that freeze, 
Spring’s stirring in her sleep! 


If winter, when most grimly stern, 
Such promise can convey, 

Let mortals from the lesson learn 
To brave the darkest day! 

Though icy grief may bind the heart, 
Till eyes no more can weep, 

Hope will remain to play her part, 
And spring stir in her sleep! 


So with a spirit gay and bold 
Confront the coming year! 
Not always will the sky be cold 
Nor earth forever sear! 
In kindness and good-fellowship 
Our hard old hearts we'll steep, 
And spread the news from lip to Jip— 


“Spring’s stirring in her asleep! 


Jot 


“Why the noise?” 

“The barber is shaving himeelf.”’ 

“ But why the argument?’ 

“He is trying to persuade himself to have a 
shampoo.”’ 


ot 


THE HOUR A WOMAN -LOVES | BEST. 


“A FOOL THERE WAS.” 


WEEKLY 


GIRLS ALLY HOPES TO MEET 
CLARA CASTLEMAYNE 
Featuring in “Charlie Over the Water.” 
(Not vet released) 


“JUMPER.” 


THE 


It:is just after you have comfortably settled down ina train 
to erjoy the eveniny paper that the demand of * All Tickets 
Please ’ arouses a degree of resentinent in the breast of the 
season-ticket holder who, aware of his honesty, is annoyed by 
the implied reflection upon it, and produces his ticket 
grudgingly or impatiently. 

He then smoothes his rufiled spirit by watching, 
furtively, for some embarrassment on the part of his 
fellow | assengers. : 

With an assumption of indifference which fails to 
conceal no little perturbation, perhaps the most 
samartly-dressed mn in the compartment will say: 

“Mine is thira-class. What is the excess?” 

While the inquisitor scribbles a receipt, the re 
vealed culprit—forgetting that he who excuses himself 
accuses himself—murmurs something to the effect that 
he had no time to find a “third”—a statement which 
is received with a contemptuous smile by the righteous 
season-ticket holder,. who had observed the unhurried 
and distinctly ‘“‘swanky” entrance of the discovered 
one, ti good two minutes before the tiain had started. 

While these transactions are proceeding, something 
in the nature of a tragedy is being enacted in the 
far corner seat. . 

The. passenger there had viewed the “ jumper’s ” 
surprise arrival with indifference, and merely released 
one hand from his newspaper to find his ticket. 

He does not find it; in the pocket where he thought 
it reposed, so tries another—with a like result. 

A faint expression of annoyance darkens his face. 
He places his newspaper on the seat beside him, and 


searches the four pockets of his waistcoat with both . 


hands—not once on'y, but repeatedly, and each time 
wit1 increased haste and agitation. 

Next, he explores his inside breast pockets, pra- 
ducing a mass of papers, some of which fall at his 
feet. 

By this time, painfully red in the face, he contorts 
himself so as to reach his hip pockets—but with no 
better result, 

So, just as*the “jumper” reaches him, he returns 


once more to his waistcoat, and recommences the 
desperate search, but still in vain. 

“TE suppose I shall have to pay,” he says, »"1 .1ves 
the details of his journey. 

Five wainutex later, having already imislaid <- re 


ceipt, he discovers his lost ticket wedged between the 
blades of his pocket-knife. 

Bat the “jumper” han remained behind ut the last 
station, to worry the passengers on the following train. 
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THE FAMOUS TRIAL 
of 
NICHOL BROWN. 
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By “THE BARD.” 
OUR NEW YEAR’S PARTY. 


Our New Year’s Party was a great success, 

Pa’s pranks and capers words cannot express. 

To see him carve the turkey was a sight 

Which filled us all with laughter and delight. 

At first we nearly had a dire mishap 

When Ma received the bird upon her lap, 

For Snatcher lying low beside her feet 

Would have had, but for her, our Christmas treat. 


Of course I had the wishbone—Tootsie—I, 

Who saw old Dad wink slightly on the sly, 
As on my plate he slipped it, then I took 
The blessed thing and passed it to the Dook. 
He gazed upon it through his pane of glass, 
And said, “Is this the jawbone of an ass?” 

“It’s yours,” ssid Alexandry. “Hope ‘twill fit | 
When in your mug you have adjusted it.” 


The Twins had each a drumstick, and they played 
Like black jazz drummers wild and nndismayed 
Upon the crockery until they smashel 
A dozen plates, then grinned quite unubashed. 

The pudding came in blazing, plump and hot, 

Poor Ma had brought it piping from the pot. 

She tripped and stumbled, then upon the spot 

Old Billy’s best drees trousers got the lot. 


He yelled like anything and also swore, 
Such language I had never heard before. 

Ma picked the pudding up, despite the curse, 
And told us it was not a bit the worse; 

But Billy went to seek the doctor’s aid, 
Declaring that his nether parts were flayed, 
However, after that things went all right, 
And everybody spent.a happy night. 

yor 


NOT. GRATEFUL, 


The ocecipants of the railway saloon car wer 
startled by the entrance of two masked men, one laré’ 
the other small, armed with uwseful-looking revolve! 

“Throw up your hands,” said the big outla 
“we're going to rob all the gents and kiss all the gal& 

“No, pardner,” said the smaller man, gallant!) 
“we'll rob the gents, but leave the ladies alone.” _ 

“Mind your own business young fellow,” cnapo4 
a woman passenger of uncertain age; “the big 
is robbing the train, not you!” : 


Jo( 
A LARGE ORDER, 


“T want a dress to put on around the house,” 
the lady in the department store. 

“How large is your house, madam?” inquired 
new clerk. 


Jo( 
STARTING THE NEW 4YEAR "WELL. 


MPS Smut | 
LAuNones 


He’s got the dole, his Trade Union allowance,'and'the'wife 
in washing. What'more.does an'able-bodied ‘nan want. “ 


hse. 


SYNOPSIS. 


wzhis serial, in relating the history of Clawed Wangle and his family— 
yo: Wangle; their daughter Flow; Slam, the eldest son; and the 
bonne’? chilldren—together with their friends, enemies and relations, 
the human and animal; depicts what it is reasonable o suppose was 
hisgnormal existence of our tree—and cave-dwelling ancestors in pre- 


‘oric times. The family have recently removed from their former 
Bla tence—the branches of a hugh tree—to a commodious cave; ani 
as ™ has begun to manifest calf-love for a maid named Blenda, and 
is So often the case in modern times, is finding that the course of 

v< does not always run smooth. 


CHAPTER VI, 

ALL feasting comes to-an end, and fortunate are 
‘hey who know no after-etiects. ‘lhe ways of the pre- 
Listoric Wangie family were neither frugal nor cautious. 

ts. Wangie Certailly tried to save the bones for the 
Morrow, put the rest of the family ate, drank, and 
Were merry without a thought of the next day. Hard 
“Unes were so frequeut that the only change in life was 
. least, and after the raid on the Uppa-'rees they haa 
Teasted as never before. 

Two days later Clawed Wangle was eyeing a dry 
© distastefully at dinner time, 

p “Bad management, I call it. Aiter I’d whacked 
Uppa-rree, silly, 1 gave you enough to keep us for a 
™onth, and now the best you can give me is this,” ana 
“© rolied his tongue round the bone very skilfully. 

: “The children haven’t got even that,’ Flow re. 
Minded him, “Five hearty meals a day you've all 
“4, and yet you expect to find plenty left. I can't 

~ impossibilities. And didn’t you say that gentleman 
Wanting to marry our Splay would bring us plenty? 
Where ig it, then, I ask you, where ts it?” 

. “How was I to know that everyone would believe 
‘Slam is a devil, and he is afraid to come near us!’ | 

“Poor Slam; it’s alwaye Slam,” said the lad’s 
Mother, bitterly. 
ak. You can’t deny it! ‘1 always told you he was a 
ve le devi], and now people thinks he’s a big one. 
°rge Uppa-Tree has told everyone that be killed Slam 
three times, and that each time he got up a more 
‘powerful devil than before. We're boycotted. ‘I'he 
“ighbours won’t let me hunt with them, and I believe 
eae ‘d stone me, if they dared, for being the devil’s 
Ca €r. Hullo! who’s that?” and he looked down from 

ve View. 
in Was dancing the war dance wil. variations. 
ae he had rubbed red clay over his face and white 

““Y about his eyes. His mame was twisted around a 
Pehgy branch of a bush so that it rose three feet from 
8 head. Al] over his body he had painted great star. 
‘ng €yes, and was yelling discordantly: 
th “T am he; 1 am the great devil! I can call up the 
, Under and make the lightning. run across the sky. 
2 send the sun to bed and hide the moon, for I am 
sist? Aru, the greatest devil of ail the devils, he who 

“8 on the winds and makes the giants hide.” 
a enough to drive anyone away, sighed Flow 
Ty, _Bely. “Since the duel he’s been quite ‘potty. 

very, very sad.” 

Away, woman; I am thinking,” said Clawed, lying 
and looking at his eldest son with meditative eyes. 
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‘down 
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fre Ps : / Patt 
‘ing The cave bears are my insects,”-yelled Slam, lift- 
Reng st ome foot’ high andthen the’ other. “TI can 
tre them to eat everyone. I am mighty, and giants 

™Mble when they see me, and fall down at my feet.” 
ang awed Wangle began to descend the face of the cliff, 
bresently he was beside his first-born. 


Shine e Ais 
aaa fists 
Stig 


* Keep it up,” he said genially. “*‘ You shall be the 
Great Oware Aru, the Arch Devil, and I am your High 
Priest. We'll tell everyone that you eat fourteen chil- 
dren a day, and that only because I implored you, 
have you agreed to take other food instead. I am go- 
ing to spread the news that unless you have four hams 
of cave bear to-night and a hundred bananas, you will 
come in the night and eat fourteen children, Under- 
stand !”’ 

“JT am the great child-eater, my mouth is like the 
entrance to the cave, my teeth are as the rocks that 
fall from the cliff, and my appetite has no ending,” 
chanted Slam, dancing three steps, and then whirling 
round, 

“ Excellent! beautiful, my boy! 
having a reputation and not living up to it. 


What's the good of 
Now keep 


WeGas nce My 
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; hy 
it up while I go to tell the tale, and then if I’m no 
much mistaken we'll have that contented mind which 
comes from a continual feast. Mind, if the neighbours 
speak to you, don’t answer. Your High Priest has to 
do that. Your business is to frighten them and make 
them do what I want.” 

“I am the Great Devil Oware Aru; I call up the 
thunder——” began Slam, when Clawed interrupted him 
sharply: 

“I know you-are, You're the boy I’ve often spanked 
and can spank again. Don’t try to fool me. But 
there's no reason why we shouldn’t do some good for 
ourselves. Now, sing and dance and leave the rest to 
me.” 

So Slam danced and chanted his boastings and 
improved upon them. Olawed went to the edge of 


Fern Tree Villas and began to shout, He had rather,a 
nice voicé—for that sort of thing. ‘“‘Ceme, come ye 
ignorant thick-heads! Come and bring gifts to the 
Great Devil, Oware Aru, whose High Priest I am. If 
ye come not to him, he will come to you—in the night! 
And eyery night he will devour fourteen of your chil- 


€ 
DAY. 3 
dren, and call the thunder down to crush you. But to 
those who bring him offerings, will he be kind—their 
stones shall always fly straight, they shall be great 
hunters, and the greater the offerings to Oware Aru, the 
greater shall be your victory in hunting. Come all 
you ignoraat people and bring offerings, and I, the 
High Priest, will intercede with Oware Aru on you! 
behalf.’’ 

Gorge Uppa-Tree, trembling in every limb, came re- 
luctantly forward, with five huge bunches of bananas 
in his hands, 

“Come on, bearer of the offerings,’’ encouraged 
Clawed. ‘Come and kneel to me, and then place the 
offerings at my feet, and I will ask Oware Aru to take 
the evi] eye off you, so that you may live. He will 
listen only to me, so do not kneel to him. Kneel to 
me.” . | 

The stricken giant, with palsied limbs, tottered for 
ward, and, flinging the bananas at Clawed’s feet, knelt 
and stooped until his face wallowed in the mud. Then 
Clawed placed one foot on the recumbent neck, 

“Confess that you are unworthy of our favour,” he 
said, haughtily, to Gorge, ‘Admit that you are less 


than the weed beside my door and I'll make it all right 
with Oware Aru.” 

“T confess that I am a rotter, a cad, and a coward,’ 
chanted the kneeling suppliant. 


“Yet although I am 


unworthy to live, I beg that my lord, the High Priest, 
will implore the Great Oware Aru to be kind to us.” 

Clawed kicked him solemnly, firat in the mouth, and 
then on the other side. 

“And that thou art—vermin that thou wilt always 
be—so long as you come and bring gifts to Oware Aru 
and his High Priest, regularly, you will be allowed to 
live. Now go and spread the glad news that Oware 
Aru is mercifu] to those who bring offerings.”’ 

Slowly Gorge rose, and with many backward looks, 
he fled. 

“Phe Great Devil is my protector,” he shouted a» 
he reached the settlement. ‘Him and I are pals he 
condescends to eat ci my offerings. I do not fight 
devils; but, still, J] am a chief and stronger than any 
of you, and if you do not kneel to the High Priest and 
take offerings to Oware Aru I will club you-—I, the 
friend of the Great Devil—and he will be pleased with 
me.” 

During the rest of the day there came a stream of 
pilgrims, thankful to know that they were to have a 
protector from the evils of life. Bear hams came in 
dozens, bananas in hundreds; there was a hundred 
weight of mastedon from a neighbour who had just 
clubbed another gentleman to death and who wanted 
to buy a pardon—which he got later on. 

“Any friend of the deceased who touches you now, 
the same will be devoured in little bites by Oware Aru, 
Tell them that you’ve got a clean slate; but don’t think 
of clubbing anyone again unless you have half a mas- 
tedon to pay for it.” 

The beginnings of law and order began just about 
here. 

That evening there was a continuous procession of 
little Wangles up and down the face of the cliff as they 
transported the offerings to Cage View. 

And that evening, as they sat down to supper, Slam, 
for the first time, had a seat between his father and 
mother, and Flow gave him delicacies directly his father 
had been fed. 

“That’s a paying game,” remarked Clawed, compla- 
cently, “and it’s a proof what can be done by the 
master-brain, We’re made for life. I’m a wonderful 
man,” 

“You are,” agreed Flow fondly. ‘I’ believe that 
you’re,the only man.in existence at present: who oan 
get something out,of nothing. | Later on, :of course——”’ 

“T shall be known ag the first promoter of heathen-. 
ism,” said Clawed, proudly. 

“Very likely,” said Flow, putting a couple of ba: 
nanas in baby’s mouth. “ Have a few pounds of this 

(Continued on next page.) 


4 | ALLY 
OUTLINES OF HISTORY (Cont’d from p. 3). 


dolicious fat, Slam, dear, It’s the fattest mastedon I’ve 
seen yet.” 

“you're very lucky, Flow, to have me for your 
husband, And, Slam, if you’re guided by me, you'll die 
a wealthy man.” 

“ I’m going to marry now,’ announced Slam, sud- 


denly. { 

Mr. and Mrs. Wangle turned upon him simul- 
taneously. ‘And this is gratitude,” Clawed remarked 
bitterly. ‘‘Oh! sharper than a father’s fang, it is to 


have a serpent’s child.” 

“Oh! Slam, darling, girls are 50 untrustworthy—so 
frivolous! You remain with us, love, and wait till 
your father’s dead,” persuaded Flow. 

“How soon is he going to die?” Slam demanded. 

“Not till after your funeral if you talk like that,” 
said Olawed severely. “If it wasn’t that you’re doing 
a little to repay your mother for all she’s done for you, 
V’d tell Gorge Uppa-Tree that you're no devi]. Then 
what would happen?” 

“J should do a guy, and he'd be on to you like a 
thousand of bricks. No, Dad, I’m useful to you, and 
it’s got to be mutual, {’m gone fourteen. I’m a 
man now, and I’m going to marry whether you like it 
or not.” 

‘“Remember you were married at fourteen, Clawed, 
darling,” Flow reminded him. “Don’t you remember? 
I was taking the air, and any little thing I could find, 
when you stole up behind and said, “With this club I 
thee wed, with all this knotty force I thee endow—then 
you stretched me out.”’’ 

“J remember—I thought you never were coming 
to,” said Clawed, musing. 

“Oh, I came to long before I let you know, but I 
wanted a squint at you, and so I just pretended——” 
“ Artful minx,” said Clawed, laughing fondly. 

“But you looked alright, and so I thought I might 
as well marry you as anyone else. But you did hit 
hard, love.” 

“J meant it~ If your skull couldn’t stand it, I 
knew you'd be no use to me. I will say this of you, 
Flow, you’ve got one of the hardest heads I’ve ever hit. 
‘hat blow quite jarred my elbow.” 

“Yours Was a lovely club, darling. It never broke.” 

“Tt isn’t as good as the one I’ve got now. If you 
peg out, Flow, I shall try it on someone else.” 

“hen I hope ‘it will kill them, and, if it doesn’t, 
a look at you will,” snapped Flow, unexpectedly hurt 
as she went to the back of the cave and sit there in a 
fit of sulks. - 

At bed time Slam watched his father put his club 
down carefully So useful] a wife-procurer, he decided, 
he might borrow after the shades of night had fallen 
and were quite fast. 

(To be continued.) 
Jo 
CHEERING WORDS. 


< INS 


The Paying Guest—‘ Your young man looked very 


happy last night just after leaving you.” 
The Parlour Maid—‘I think it was on 
what he said to me.” 
The Guest—‘And what was that, my dear?” 
The Maid—‘‘ He said I was driving him to drink!” 


account of 


SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


LORD BOB’S WEEKLY 
INDISCRETION. 


LIKE all of us, dear chappies, I’ve been dragged 
into a lot of parties lately. Sort of things you can’t 
avoid, and sometimes you don’t want to. You get me; 
Steve? 

The last little party I went to was Uncle Bofllin’s 
“do” for the children, and abuuat three days betore it 
took place Tootsie commanded me to “get up some 
thing ’”’ to amuse the children. 

Amusing the kiddies is no easy matter these days, 
dear chappies, and if it had been anyone else than 
Nootsie I should have wriggled out of the job, but that 
was impossible. It had to be done, and, after several 
sleepless nights, I decided that the safest thing was a 
little bit of conjuring. I used to do a few conjuring 
tricks years ago, and, with the aid of a book borrowea 
from the Hon. Billy, entitled “100 Smart Sleight-of- 
Hand Illusions,” I managed to prepare a few stunts 
which I sincerely hoped would come out O.K, 

When the night of the party came, dear chappies, 
I was decidedly nervous. ‘There were quite a lot ot 
children—some of ’em nearly grown up, and there was 
old Uncle Boffin looking Very important. And when 

tsie sidled up to me aud whispered, “‘ You’d better 
give your show now—the kiddies are wanting someone 
to set ’em off,” I went all dithery at the knees, but 
pulled myself together with a violent effort. 

Then I faced the audience to perform my first 
trick. In this I made some magic passes over a tall 
hat (having first showed that it contained nothing but 
silk lining), and then someone had to come up and take 
out of the topper the present he was wanting most. 


“ i. Wi 
I say Dora, how are you getting oa w.th that well-off Jack 


owboy 7" bi oe 


sl fn < Saan Pope: Soh 
© 6p. all ckaht: thesia, he fad op ay 


40 
inched my_arm last,night.”: 


I had selected Uncle Boffin to be the first to remove 
his present from the hat, and I had arranged, by a 
very cunning bit of sleight-of-hand. that Uncle Bofttin 
should pull out of the hat a very nice knitted waist 
coat. A neat idea, wasn’t it, considering the fact 
that I had heard Nunky declare that a knitted waist: 
coat for the cold weather was just what he required? 

Well, I made the magic passes, and, amidst great 
applause, Uncle Boflin plunged his hand in the hat, 
and a moment later, with a grand flourish, he yanked 
out— 

A bottle of Scotch whisky! 

Everybody started screaming with merriment, and 
while I was trying to explain to Uncle Boffin that it was 
all a mistake, and that I had mixed up the drinks—I 
mean, the tricks—the old boy danced about with rage, 
and, finally, grabbed the silk topper (which was Ally’s 
Sunday best) and proceeded to jump on it until it was 
a mere wreck. Then he said things to me which I 
can’t repeat in a family paper, but I can assure you 
that they were all very rude. 

That broke up the conjuring entertainment, dear 
chappies. 

And, acting upon Tootsie’s advice, I sneaked off 
home and promptly went to bed. 

I’m really: afraid, dear chappies, that my chance 
of being remembered in Uncle Bollin’s will now is 
about 100 to 1 against and no takers. 

And all through trying to ‘do my bit” at the 
childrens’ party! 

Never again, dear chappies!! 


SLOPER’S 
AWARD OF MERIT 


has this day been conferred on 


The Earl of CARNARVON, F.OSS. 


*“Wotto, dad,” chipped in the Frivolous Fellah, ‘I 
wonder if, in another three thousand years, some Nosey 
Parker discovers and uncovers your old coffin lid, ail 
he'll find in it will be an ancient umberbrolly and a 
bottle of g—— ?” 
But a well aimed volume.of Egyptology put a 
period to the Kids’ co-agitations and silence again 
set in. 
PWNAAANAAAAAAAASARAARMAAAAA Annan 
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HATCHING HER OWN EGGS. | 


There’s many a slip twix't the pot and the lip. 


Jot 


A LAMENT. 


I have spent me blooming wa¢ges, 
But me thirst is with me still, 
And me pals they’ve bin and left me 
To the tender care of Jilk 
When the old gal finds I’m stoney, 
Lor’! she’ll make me black and blue. 
’Spect she’ll tap me with the poker 
In the way she used to do. 


I’d an “ Oxford” on a gee-gee 
An’ the blighter “also ran.” 
Then we went and had some moisture 
At the good old “Flag and Lamb.” 
All the “tappers” they were ‘at me,” 
And they stuck to me like glue; 
So the missus, she will greet me 
In the way she used to do. 


She’s a loving little creature, 
When she wields a bar of lead, 
And she’s got away of kidding, 
Till she lands it on yer ’ead. 
When the landlord calls on Monday 
I can see the air turn blue, 
And she’ll put a stroke acrost me 
In the way she used to do. 


If she’s waiting on the door-step, 
I must try the garden wall, 
And I’ll feel like Humpty Dumpty 
’Cause I’m sure to have a fall; 
But once I’m in her fond embrace 
My chances they'll be few, 
For she'll alter my appearance 
In the way she used to do. 


When the fight is fought and ended 
And they lay me down to rest, 
P’raps me pals will write a parting 
On the stone above me nest, 
But I hope they won’t forget me 
When they’ve “necked” a ‘“ Roderick Dhu,” 
’Cause I'd like to think they miss me 
In the way she used ‘+o do. 


SS 


BEAUTY OF LEGS WILL DECIDE LENGTH OF 
SKIRTS, SAYS MCDISTE, 


The length of girls’ skirts next summer will depend 
on the shape of the wearer’s levs,”’ said Miss Claire 
West. She is a noted modiste for the Hollywood movie 
colony. 

“The ‘ gosling’ of 1923 will wear her skirts as long, 
or short, as her legs are beautiful,” she said. ‘‘'The 
damsel whose legs are without contour or which run 
to the ankle, will be wise to keep a skirt of a little 
more length. But the girl with beautiful legs, let her 
make the most of them. 

“The bobbed hair locks of next season will be 
worn fluffy but devoid of kinks,” she added. “ Coiffeurs 
will be niade more alluring by the addition of a small 
bandeau, a jewelled comb cunningly arranged, a 
shimmering pin or two.” 


)o( 
A WEARY PROSPECT, 


“ Whirt's 
worried.” 


the matter, Warry? You're looking 


“ Work—nothing but work from mornin’ till -night!” 
“’Ow long have you been at it?” 
“T begin to-morrow,” 
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. EXCHANGE, have you got my number? Oh please 
Pn wey the New Year by getting the numbers I ask 
* Oh! someone trying to get through to me? Is it 
ut peleman or a lady —because if it’s a lady, don’t 
time “tid through! Girls always talk for such a long 
that «nd I really can’t waste—Oh! hullo Lardie! Is 
ay You, dearie? Oh! yes! A Happy New Year—and 
Ive You get all you want in it (including a hubby). 
_JUst been pining to have a real, lively long talk 
Clack ht seems such ages since we pi-jawed and 

““Clacked and chin-chined! 
the »p my arm? Oh! you've heard that I’ve joined 
Yonbee Ribbon Brigade of Vaccinated Venuses, have 
* Who told you? Oh! the Dook! Yes, he was 


Dar 
uy responsible for the whole business! 
* * * * * 


Oh! 


teats no, I’m not actually anti-vac., but when the 
ipod! Old me that I must begin 1923 well, and that 
tie gee duty’ I owed my country and fellow citizens 
decia. & scraped arm (or leg, if preferred, dearie!) 
Shir, ed that no longer would I be pointed at as a 
fr and a coward. 
* * 7 * * - 
very next morning I went out bravely and 
and when I came back, it was with a scarlet 
tied round my left arm! 
ca * * ~ 7 
& was pleased, and said that when he saw 
S0t through with it he would probably be done 
{but not on the arm! (Where? I don't 
I believe he is trying to think of some novel 
iginal place where no one has ever been done 
Yes, of course! Oh! no! Ha! ha! ha! ha! 


imge 
Now! 
and or 
Ore! 


Pp 
®er Patt: Ha! ha!!) 


Well 


bat On ; for the first four days, nothing happened, 
the fifth I began to have a languid air. 


. “om . - s * . ; 
a ma chere, I want you to go to the Silver 
The S New Year Ball with me to-night,”” rang up 


«a in the 


You Decbehice if I could, but I can’tke-and it's largely 
«_Ult that 1 can’t,” was my reply. 
Y my fault?” 


morning. 


“You told me to be vaccinated, so I can’t help not 
having a gown with one short sleeve and another long— 
a rather smart fashion, by-the-bye! If anyone would 
buy me a dinky model gown with a long sleeve for 
a New Year present, I'd go!” 

“Right! Let me fetch you in a taxi in half-an- 


re 


hour, and we'll go shopping! 
* * * * * 

And so we did, my dear, with the result that your 
old pal Tootsie is now in possession of a clinking new 
silver frock with one long sleeve! 

* * * ca * 
that Evelina has been 
in bed, and they all 


Then, so bad did I seem, 
bringing me up my brekker 
wait on me hand and foot. 

* * * * * 

Red ribbon? Big bow? Oh! you heard I wore 
a big bow, did you? Yes, so I do. It’s really like 
a sort of sash tied round the upper part of my arm— 
just enormous, my dear! huge!!—and now all the 
girls are beginning to copy it. 

* * *" * * 

But the other night despite the great big bow, Pa 
lurched sideways (he does that sometimes at Xmas 
and New Year when he’s got—er—er—indigestion, you 
know!) and banged into my arm. 

* — * * * 

I squealed, I sobbed, I moaned—and nothing woula 

quiet me until he had stood 2 magnum of fizz. 
- a — * * 

As I told him, when the results of the vaccination 
are very bad the patient must have champagne to 
keep up the strength. 

“ * * * * 

They all wanted to look 2t my arm, but I told 
them that it never did any good to inspect ugly and 
painful sights, so I preferred to bear my agony with- 
out: exhibiting the cause. 

* * * * * 

And Bob, of course, has been very dear and sweet 
about it, every day he has taken me out in a car 
(so that there should be no fear of wny being jostled 
and pushed) and when he took me to the theatre the 
other night, we bad a box to ourselves, in case any- 


one sitting next to me might knock me. 
* * on * * 


I refused to let the doctor come and attend me, 


but on the day that I was going to spend my usual 
boring afternoon—a New Year family attention—with 
Unele Boffin and Auntie, I took my temperature, and 
just scared ’em by showing the thermometer toon 
after it had left my mouth, 

* * * * 7 

It registered 105-1 when, as you know—or perhaps 
you don’t know, dearie—it ought to be 98—é6!! 

* * * * * 

“Go to bed, Tootsie, at once,” said Ma. 

“But I can’t miss going to wish Uncle Boffin a 
Happy New Year,” I pleaded with my most picturesque 
brand of pathos (and my tongue in my cheek! what 
ho!) 

“You: must miss it—go to bed!” 

” *” * * * 


So to bed I went, and when they asked what I'd 


have to eat and drink I told them I couldn't fancy 
anything except peaches and iced champagne. 
2 + * * . 

Therefore peaches aud iced fizz I got—(oh! so nice 
and spluttery,. dearie!—ohi.so vice and bubbley and 
trickle-y, dearie!)—a0od with my best nightie on—you 
know, the lemon-tinted onde empsoidered with scarlet 


mice and blue kittens—I suogeled down in bed. 
* = — 


- 


HALF-HOLIDAY. 5 


Oh! so comfy on these nasty raw days, and especi- 
ally so aa it’s a long time since I have been able to 
Manage any sort of an illness which would keep me 
in bed. Bed in the day time—when one’s not too 
ill, of course—is jollier than any dance, theatre, party 
or cinema, aint it? 

* * * * * 

Well, when I had been in bed about an hour, Bob 
called; so—duly chaperoned by Evelina—he, being my 
future hub., was allowed to come up, 

* * * * * 

“Poor darling! I s’pose it’s really as bad as 
having small pox, isn’t it?’’ he asked with a break in 
hia voice. 

“In some ways it’s worse,” I moaned, 

“How pet?” 

“One gets such extraordinary cravings and !ong. 
ings when the fever is at its height.” 

‘““What sort, dearie?’’ 

“Oh! champagne—(Pa won't stand another bottle!) 
and those enormous black grapes at 12s. a lb., and 
peaches, and big, big bottles of Eau de Cologne, and 
lovely soaps and chocs, and flowers—gorgeous hothouse 
roses and lilies everywhere—and—and——’ 

“Well, pet, that’s enough just for the moment. I'll 
order all that little lot as I go home, and have them 
sent. And now let me see the arm!” 

* 1 e-c-c-c-c-c-can’t! N-n-n-no one kas s-s-s-s-seen it!” 

“But I, your future husband, demand to do so!” 

“Oh! very well. If you go out of the room while 
i get my arm uncovered without showing anything 
else, and then come back aud keep standing by the 
door—not a step nearer!—you shall have one glimpse 
of the horrid sight,” 

* * nw * * 

He agreed—went out—and when he came back and 
looked across the length of the room he saw a pretty 
white arm (what, dear? have you a cold? did you 
sniff?}—yes a pretty white arm disfigured by a huge 
patch of red surrounding four enormous black-purple- 
and-scarlet blobs. 

j * * * * * 

“Oh! my poor darling! How you suffer!” he gasped 

before going out of the room again. . 
* * * " * 

And the presents I got after that—gorgeous! And 
as I had so many at Xmas, 1 never expected any at 
New Year—but I got ’em, my dear—divine New Year 
presents all out of pity for a vac—ed arm! 

3 * * * * * 

Oh! ask me, dear!!! 

Oh! yes, now I’m better and--and—Lardi, you can 
keep a secret, can’t you? 


* * . * 7 
I must tell someone!!! 
I've never been done at all!!!!! 


* * * * » 


I painted on the blobs with my rouge, lip-salve and 
eyebrow pencils!!! And I dipped the thermometer in 
hot water to make it run up to 104!! 

* * * * * 

But it’s been such a profitable and enjoyable enter- 
tainment, that I’m thinking of fraying it hasn't 
“taken” enough and that I must be done again—on 
the leg!! 

* * * * n 


Good idea? What? But that will have to wait 
till Easter! 

Thanks, dear—yes, do—yes, there's some left—not 
much—all right—yes—yes—no—no—no—yes——Ta! ta! 
Jolly New Year! Lots of boys! Lots of love! Lots 


of fun! And, above all, lots of presents! Cheerio for 
1923! 


ot 
OBLIGING THE LADY. 


*’Ow much for that piece o’ mutton, 
Cleaver?” asked an old lady of the butcher. 

“One-and-three, mum!” replied the butcher, 

“One-and-three!”’ was the reply in simulated horror. 
“Call it a bob, now, there’a a good-man. Come now, 
call it a bob.” ‘ 

“All right,” said the butcher, catching sight of a 
half-crown piece held ready, ‘It’s a bob.” : 

“Wot's this?’ screamed the old lady, when the 
mutton was given in exchange for the half-crown, less 
one-and-three pence returned in change. ‘‘ You’ve bin 
an’ charged me the one-and-three after all.’’ 

“Yes, mum,” replied the butcher; “but I called it 
a bob, as you asked me,” 


———)o0(——_- 
NEW VARIETY. 


Mister 


“Mamma, I want a dark breakfast.” 

“Dark breakfast? What do you mean, child?” 

“Why, last night you told Mary to give me a light 
supper, and I didn’t like it.” 


———__)o(—_-- 
NOT HIS OWN. 


“Poor chap!’ said the sympathetic clubman, as @ 
tired-looking fellow-member~ parsed out of the door. 
“He suffers terribly from nerves.” 

“T never knew he had them,” said his companion. 

“He hasn’t,” said the sympathiser. - “ They’re his 
wife's,” 
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HOW MONEY IS MADE IN THE HAIR CUTTING TRADE. 
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1. Ally decides that the present price of hair- 2. He staris on his own and invites the mop- 3. His patent electric machine works 
cut is extortionate. headed to enter, wonders, 
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5. To save time the machine lifts the hats 6. After the operation the effect is 7. The firm is so busy that it wades 8. And they have to sell it by the ton to 
off the waiting crowd. start.ing. . in hair. the hair-mongers. 


THE CENTRE OF ATTRACTION. 


ee ee ee) » ae . See 


le 


9. Every Saturday the boodle was banked. But 
“just because one old josser had hisears shaved _— . 
=~ off, the: firm had.to close. ~~ . ‘ 
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. -., Birds’_Eye View. of Sloper Crossing Fleet Street. 0 4. 4s» 
Mrs. Sweet: Do you fnd“it”éononiitl “to do four’ ’° Hubby (returning from his club at 2°a.m. and find- 
own cooking? ing his wife dressed in’ black awaiting him): What on ha é 
Mrs. Burnem: Oh, yes! My husband doesn’t eat earth are you in mourning for? He—* May I hope you will place my photograph om 


s 9° 
half as much as when we have a cook.” “My late husband,” came the tearful reply. PE oD tomy 9 A og nc the other way.” 
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HOW GREAT MEN GET THERE.—J. R. CLYNES, M.P. 

Mr. J. R. Clynes was born §3 years ago and is the son of | Mr. Will Thorne, who was then Organising Secretary of the In March, r921, he sat on the Front Opposition Bench in 
20 Oldham Corporation labourer. National Union of Gas and General Workers. At the age the House in evening clothes—the first Labour Leader to 
© began work in a cotton mill when only 10 years of of 22 Clynes became an Organiser for the Union, and before make his appearance in the Chamber in that conventional 
nee, and at 17 was employed to read to three blind old . 30 he was a District Secretary. dress, and Clynes led the Parliamentary Labour Party last 
en. He then became suddenly ambitious and at once set He was Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of Food session, a position now held by Ramsey Macdonald. 


Ut to achieve a prominent position in the world. in 1917-18, and succeeded Lord Rhondda as Food Control- 
N the course of his studies he became acquainted with _ ler a year later. 
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THE RIVAL BILL POSTERS. 
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Now then 


80 Cr out of it! That yer stand is mine 


ick }” 


==, 


“[ refuse,” says bill poster No. 2. “So bung! 
and that's that.” 


°p it, Sloper, qui 


Baie yee don't move, well, 1 and another 


very quick, so—see 


Rr 


“IT can't bear to think of my thirtieth birthday.” , 
““Why dear—I thought you had forgotten that long ago.’ 


SLOPER’S HALF HOLI 


GROCK. 


A pen portrait as he appeared at 
the Coliseum in mid-December. 


Counsel (waxing eloguent)—** Yes, and furthermore, your poor wife said 
you had not spoken to her for threc years.” 
Defendant—“ Weil, you see, I didn’t want to interrupt her!” 
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Stiggins (with beaver, and alarmed at number of card players)—"' It’s a s‘: agit drive to he'l, and with alacrity, I tell you.” 
Managerv—* Oh, no! jt’s a whist drive—and as well, its for charity, I tell you.” 


‘“What interested you most in your 
travels, Major ?” 


* What's the rratter Bridget.” * Well, the mammy of a Queen I saw 


DAY. 
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‘Buck up, old man! I've never seen you look so down, and 


just got your first poem published in * Ally Sloper,’ too !” 


**Yes, 1 know, but they are only charging twopence, as usual, 


and with my poem in it!” 
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Gamekeeter—* Have you got permission to fish here young man? 
Urchin—" G'arn, course I ‘ave—my mother told me I could fish fof 
a week if I liked. 


in Egyp*. !ts wonderful how they 
could make a woman dry up and 
BSiay thal Way. 


** Didn't yer say yer were tired of coug! ing a id sneezing, and wanted to 
clear the flue out of the house, and ain't {a clearing the flue out for 

” 

yer. 


ALLY 
MY LANDLORD. 


By MURDOCK STIMPSON. 

“I’m going to seé a pantomime, my dear,” suddenly 
*laculated Jeremiah Pott, my Landlord, to his wife, 
Just as that patient soul served out the last potato to 

© aforesaid gentleman over dinner. 

“ Pantomime?” she repeated, with raised eyebrows, 
"8 she softly placed the spoon in the vegetable dish. 
The children will be pleased, won’t you, Horace and 
“aegie?’ She smiled towards them. 

“No, no!” snapped old Jeremiah, before either of 
the S8uddenly-excited faces could answer. ‘‘No, no! I’m 
®0ing. l’ve been invited, and as I haven’t seen one 
Since I wos a little boy, when I saw ‘The Forty 

Nieves,’ id cried all the way home because they’d 
killed thei, I’ve accepted the invitation to see if it’s fit 
°r children to see’now.” 

I noticed he didn’t say who invited him; but, as a 
Matter of fact, it was J. Several members of the com- 
Dany, including the manager, were friends of mine, ana 
When I’d asked lim to come I hadn’t the faintest idea 
hat he would accept. 

i The tickets were for the stalls. Seated on the second 
= the second row, pulling a huge cigar, he lay back 
With the most cheerful look on his face that I had ever 
th N there. He laughed until he nearly choked over 
© comedian, and when that worthy called for all the 
“Udding songsters to sing the chorus of his song, he 
Joined in anl sang away until he became breathless. 
Pe Fine girls!” he exclaimel, suddenly digging his 
hee. ©w into my side. “See that one, second on the left, 
"nk? I feel sure it was at me.” 
ee € intervai found us reund the back. He had never 

m dressing-rooms, or behind the scenes. My friends 

tved him cordially in their dressing-room. Out came 
tan Whisky. He examiued the sticks of grease paint 
t SmMeared one down his nose. The comedian dabbed 


WO streaks of black above his eyebrows. 


Ga’ Ha, ha!’ laughed Jeremiah, surveying himself in 
Mirror. ‘I look like George Robey now!” 

he door opened and in bounded two actresses in 

and tights. 

abo Don’t mind me,’”’ chuckled Jeremiah, as they were 

Wit ut to withdraw, seeing company. Everyone roared 
4 laughter. 

ave a drink with me,” suddenly burst out Jere- 


“a 
Silks 


Miah. 


He asked the ladies what they would prefer. 
Wa am., dear!” they beamed, and champagne it 
&, too, 
| Cars call boy brought it and got a half-crown for 
Ever f. Then he fied for fear he would wake up. 
One Yone wished my landlord everything of the best. 
On “ctress placed her arm around his neck, as she sat 


Sorts dressing-bench, and called him “a dear old 


aie = Brew so excited that I really had fears he might 
heart failure on the spot, 
fa, he Principals were having a party at one of their 
loin after the “show” was over, and they invited us to 
Wupe 8%. Jeremiah lapsed into deep thought at the 
Rive tion. The others asserted they would never for- 
him if he refused. 
hart bell rang for the frst warning of the second 
Yoon” the panto. Several artistes hurried from the 

I I suppose you are going?’ he asked me. 

.. “esured him that I most certainly was. 

‘. Tl come too,” he beamed. “I'll risk it!” 
Arp, UUrF#h!” laughed the actress, who had had her 
®Ded round his neck, as, waving a kiss to him, she 

trom the room. 
On Darty was a great success, and so was Jeremiah. 
Waiting to return home, his wife, who was sitting up 
Danton for him, meekly inquired if he approved of the 
« ~!me for the children. 
tichts ®, Uo; certainly not! Disgusting! Girls all in 
én. = arms and legs. Certainly not, my dear! 
haga * our worthy lodger hadn’t have met me and 
thing — with me, I shonldn’t have tolerated such a 
“Hyd Or one minute! ‘The best part of the evening 
he sera over # cigar at my friend’s house after- 
Winns Waeon't ** he asked, looking towaids me, and 
{ € at the anme tithe. 
Rereed that it whe 60! 
(To be eontinasd,) 
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BY it fee hiv, 
THt AUTHOR MEE 


* ASISTEREE 


January 10. 


DEAR DIARY—We’'ve started a New Year, and 
I’m full of good resolutions, I have made up my 
mind to make Ally a better man. Also I have resolved 
te have a better time. What would my dear Ma have 
said if she had seen me having saueages for dinner 
four days running. 

Ally has been so busy that he’s had no time to 
come home to dinner. But what I can’t make out is 
what he does with his salary. 

Dear diary, I am not a jealous lady, but if he’s 
spending it on “ The Society for Firet Aid to Chorus 
Girls,” I shall speak up. 

I found a photo of a huzzy in his coat pocket, when 
I was looking through his pockets to see if there was 
any hole through which he lost his money. I tore that 
photo up, and then Ally made out it was for his paper 
and had been sent by post. But I think Ally never 
will be safe till we get away from Fleet Street. 

Dear diary, I only noticed today that Fleet is 


* anonymous .with Fast. 


I had a talk with the Dook, and he quite agreed 
with me. He said he couldn’t exactly say that Ally 
was fast, but he was certainly the most go-a-head 
man he knew. That shows I was right, and that Ally 
must get away from temptatior My own idea is that 
a poultry farm would snit Ally, and that we could get 
friends to buy our eggs and chickens. The Dook 
reckoned we'd get 100 chickens out of 120 eggs, which 
would cost us a pound, 

He said we could sell the cockerels and the hens 
that died, at four and six each, and if there were fifty 
like that, it would bring in over ten pounds, and the 
rest would lay enough eggs to keep us. It sounds 
beautiful. 

The thine was, to persuade Ally—and he’s very 
obstinate. The Dook said we’d have to get a doctor 
to persuade him; and he’d see one for me. He’s a 
sood sort is the Dook, but I know he only helps me 
because hé knows I’m a lady and too good for Ally, 

He came in while we were having breakfast. next 
morning. Ally had a lovely brown egg, and he was 
asking if it had been discovered in Egypt with the 
other relics that Lord Carnarvon had found. 

“Ally,” he says, “you do look bad.” 

“Had a bloater for breakfast yesterday,” Ally said, 
“and it always gives me such a thirst that I don’t 
want to eat. This is one of the brand of eggs that 
we used at the front when we ran short of Mills’ 
hombs.” 

“Ege’s all right, Ally.” said the Dook—“ It’s you- 
It’e my opinion you'll die if you don’t see a doctor 
quick. Come and see mine.” 


“It’s true, Ally,” I said, “There was an under- 
taker here yesterday who said he'd met you, and would 
J give him the job.” 

That put the wind up Ally, ar Tootsie says. 


FILLING IN 


Uj 
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eemething te eat?’ 


d 
TH 


Guest (Who has sathple. evety joint @nd put away @ bird)" Well, James, how lens before reu really sive me 


have recommended peppermints, but it seems it isn’t 
that sort. 

“I’m alright,” Ally said, “but I don’t mind seeing 
your old doctor so that he can tell you I’m good for 
lifty years.” 

So we all three called on Doctor Snow, who was 
expecting us— 

He tapped Ally, until Ally asked him if he thought 
it was a Carpentier and Siki affair. 

“On the contrary,” he said, ‘It’s a sick affair, and 
I want to mend you. Do you krow what's the matter 
with you,” . 

“Thirst,” said Ally, ‘‘owing to my poor mother 
having had a fancy for «ippers when she ought to 
bave been eating apples.” 

“The thirst is caused by a drying up of the heart,” 
Doctor Snow said, “It’s shrivelling, Mr. Sloper. The 
coats of the stomach have disappeared, so that you 
easily get- a chill there. The lungs have lung since 
gone—the liver is almost lifeless—in fact, unless you 
leave London and get away into the country, you won't 
live a month, 

“Personally I’d rather die than not,” said Ally, 
“only my poor wife will fret to death. I suppose I 
ought to save her life.” 

“T’ve a cottage in Lampshire and a nice piece of 
ground to it,” said the Dook, “‘you can have it rent 
free, Ally, and grow eggs and butter, and make your 
fortune.”’ 

“And of course, I could run up to town while the 
eggs were growing of a day,” said Ally, but Dr. Snow 
shook his head, 

“Fleet Street is poison to you. What you need is 
fresh air—digging, and out of door work.” 

I never saw a man look sicker than Ally then. If 
he could have seen himself in the looking-glass then, 
he’d have got a gale up. He turned to the Dook. 

“How far to the refreshment bar?” he asked. 

“A matter of four miles,” the Dook replied, and I 
had to smile. 

“Three fours twelve—that’s one way,” said Ally, 
“and back again makes twenty-four. I don’t think 
my constitution would stand that,” 

“There’s a village shop where they sell ginger 
beer,” the Dook said, “and that’s quite close.” 

“TI know my constitution wouldn’t stand that,” said 
Ally—* My idea is a nice lodging at a Country Inn, 
fully licenced. Can you recommend one, doctor?” 

“Wouldn’t do,” Dr. Snow said; “You must have 
some exercise—if it’s only a mile a day.” 


“Ts there another Inn within half a mile, That 
would do it,” said Ally thoughtfully. 
“An Inn would out you,” the doctor said. “I give 


you up unless you’ll keep right away from such places.” 

“And if I don’t, shall I die in a month,” asked 
Ally. 

“You will my poor fellow,” said the doctor, and 
then the Dook and I groaned awfully, so that it should 
sound mcre awful, 

But Ally got quite chirpy again—“ Well, if I’m 
bound to die 7 can enjoy myself for a month,” he -aid— 
“Thanks doctor, I’ll let myself go,” and he walked 
off. 

It was past midnight before I saw him again. 
was arm in arm with a policeman. 

“Alri’, ole f’lers,” he said, “it’sh an amiable vice. 
I shan’t report you, but you’re both of you intosh— 
intosh—cated,” 


He 


}o( 
IN LUCK, 


A political rally was being held in a large hall in 
London. The speaker was a man who had a rather 
weak voice and similar political policies, 

A man in the gallery cupped his hands behind his 
ears in a vain effort to hear, then shouted: ripe | 
cawn’t ’ear! Oi cawn’t ’ear!” : 

Another man, sitting in front of the platform, rose 
to his feet and shouted back: ‘“ Yacawn’t’ear? Well, 
thank ’eaven, and git down!” 
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James (eaual to the ecche{,a)—" Wall, ny notte errnight on with to-mo,roy morning's egzt.iand hacen, Sir.” 


10 ALLY SLOPER’S 


THE TERROR FROM. THE NILE. 


BY JACK THORNTON. 


SUDDENLY, after what seemed an age of intense 
listening, with every nerve and fibre strained to its 
utmost capacity, after ten thousand fears had racked 
him, making him physically hot and sick and mentally 
almost mad, there came from the next room a girl’s 
scream—his girl!—which ended in a gasp as it was 
quickly smothered. A second later her voice broke 


out, sobbing, pitiful, heart-rending. 
“Oh, oh, let me go! Please let me— —o-h!” Then 
silence. 


Phil Curtis felt another sickly, warm wave surge 
over him. Could he have seen his reflection in a 
mirror, the drawn expression of agony on his pale 
face would haye startled him, Then, fiercely, he be- 
gan again the futile attempt to free himself from the 
chair into which he was all too securely bound. 


“TIT must get free!” he told himself, “I will get 
free!’”” Jenny in there with those brutes, and no one 
to help her! At the thought he doubled his efforts 


but after a very short while.was forced to relax vith 
exhaustion. His head fell forward, he closed his eyes. 

No further sound had come from the inner room. 
Perhaps they had.left her alone. Pray God they had. 

Oh, what torture it was to be powerless, when Jenny 
needed him. Jenny, poor little girl! They had al- 
ready suffered much at the hands of these unscrupulous 
gangsters who, because of some misdeed committed by 
the girl’s father years before, unceasingly pursued his 
only daughter, determined to wreak their vengeance 
upon her, since Death had prevented them taking the 
true culprit. 

What fools they were, to be sure, Phil reflected. 
They might haye known that the telegram calling them 
to this solitary part “to see a near. relative who. has 
met with an accident” was a fake, a decoy, yet they 
had obeyed. the call by immediately starting and com- 
ing to this place with all speed. 

They had been cautious, true, but on the second 
floor of the dark, eéyil-smelling house, five men. had 
emerged from the shadows, and what are one man 
and a girl against. five, even if the man does know how, 
and is not afraid to use his fists. 

“What had Jenny eventually done with that tele- 
gram?” the young man asked himself; that was the 
thing which mattered. They had been alone in the 
house when it arrived (a pleasing circumstance for 
any two youn: people in love) the girl’s aunt and 
uncle. with whom she lived, having just left for a 
trip in their luxurious motor-car. Jenny had read it 
quickly, had passed it te him as she left the room 
to put on her out-door garments, and he had given 
it back to her when. she re-entered the room, And 
then? Why, he knew! She had placed it underneath 
a marble paper-weight on the table, He had _ not 
actually seen her do this, but he recalled the “click” 
which came from the direction of the table as he stood 
waiting. 

Then there was every hope of being rescued at 
some time or the other—it was impossible to say when; 
all depended upon how soon Jenny’s aunt and uncle 
returned home and how soon afterwards they noticed 
that cursed telegram. ; 

Phil opened his eyes then and looked round the 
room in which he was imprisoned. It was less like a 
room than some huge tank; there was no paper on the 
walls—not a surprising fact sinee they looked as though 
made of iron—and there was no furniture apart from 
the chair in which he sat. 

In one wall, about three feet from the floor, was 
a swinging trapdoor and higher un in the wall facing 
him, a round, black ohiect ahout three inches in dia- 
meter and very much like a great eye, seemed to wink 
evilly at him. 

There were no windows but—a most, curious thing— 
the whole room—tank—prison—what you will—was en- 
veloned in a g!*rine blnish-white light which came 
from ahove alon+ with a monotonous droning which 
made Phil think. straneely enough, of a little stream 
in the snummer-time with the continuous buzzine of 
insects darting hither and thither ahove the glad water. 

.Fverv now and then, as for instance, when he 
strnezzled in his chair. when he stared hard at the 
awingine tran-door with a puzzled look on his chalky 
face, and when he closed hie eves for 2 moment to 
rest them, a subdued “click click” game from some 
where hehind the “eve” in the wall. 

Fe wag thinkine of this when a drawing of bolts 
eansed him to sit un alertly: then he saw the door of 
the room—, creat steel door with a profecting flange 
Vike the door of a safe—nwlled hack, and Jennv was 
foreed to enter by two of their captors, ugly, bratal 
men with, it was evident. no resvect whatever for the 
onnosite sex, Afterwards he remembered that im- 
mediately they came into the room-the “eve” began 
to “click” again. 

“Here, take your dirty great hands off her, d 
von!” cried Phil, furionslv, “or it will be the worse 
for won when I can get..at you!” 

Tt was,, perhaps, aswell. for the men in question 
that Phiy War secirely tHed, for at-the sicht of sweet, 
eirligh Tenny hetne rouchly handled bv the two rogues, 
such a mad rage ‘sprung up Within him’ that he was 
unable to control himself but shook in every limb. He 
hoted wich approval, howéver, that the great hands 


gripping the slender wriste relaxed a. little, and he 
smiled grimly, to limself. 

In the excitement.of the moment, he had not taken 
much notice of Jenny herself, but: now he looked at her 
with a cheery little smile, and -an--expression- in his 
eyes which was meant to-say: “Be braye,-sweetheart. 
It’s a tight corner,1 know, but we'll get-out all-right!” 

Then she saw that look disappear and,im its place 
come the one of horror she had been dreading. Jenny 
dropped her head and a few,.bitter, tears forced) their 
way. enignt Tier 
“Was this an illusion?” Phil asked himself. Had 
all these weeks of violent excitement affectéd ‘his brain? 
or was it really true that. Jenny was elothed, not in 
the neat grey costume he, knew, but in “a weird dress 
which made him shudder and think of some loathsome, 
repulsive reptile? 

It was a dress cunningly made of dull, green scales, 
except those.in the front representing the pbelly of the 
reptile, which were a yellowish-white and particularly 
nauseating. There was a horned tail which trailed 
the floor, and on the girl’s fair hair rested a tall head- 
dress also of green, and bearing cabalistic signs. 

There was not much time for Phil to study the 
scene before him for, forcing Jenny into a chair which 
they placed beside him, they bound her quickly to it. 
Phil ewore at them heartily the whole time they were 
doing so, only stopping every now and then to beg 
the girl’s pardon and explain that he really couldn’t 
help it. One man, getting impatient, struck him full 
in the face.with the back of his hand. leaving a livid 
mark across the handsome features. Phil immediately 
gave him a little more of his mind in the most glowing 
language, but the men, their Work done, quickly miade 
off, chuckling amongst themselves as they pushed to the 
heavy door after them. 

Left alone, Phil at once began to comfort Jenny 
by telling her that help was sure to arrive very soon, 
reminding her where she had left the telegram. Before 
she could reply. however, there came a’ sudden rushing 
noise and a second later a stream of water began ‘to 
pour through the trap-door in the wall. 

Jenny gave a scared little ery and her face blanched. 
As for Phil, he understood everything now. He said 
hoarsely : 


A ‘moment’s pause, then both began to struggle 
with all their might to break the cords which bound 
them. Once Phil nearly tipned himself over and Jenny 
screamed, fearing for a second he would fall It would 
not. have been very long hefore he was drowned had 
that ‘happened, for the water was already an inch or 
two in depth. 

It- was useless! Try how they would, they could 
not free themselves, and the girl, despite her lover’s 
untiring efforts to cheer and comfort her, began to lose 
hope, 


HALF-HOLIDAY. 


it almost impossible to control her feelings Oné 
thought assisted- her. considerably; Phil could not *c!? 
her and it would<only make his remaining mo newt® 
more bitter, to hear, her complain. So. both sat,-palé 
and silent, and, as if mocking them, eame unceasing! 
the subdued. ‘‘ click, click, click,” 

Suddenly their numbed .senses told thc iw that rome 
thing was different. Looking up, they found—no, - 
it couldn’t be true!—that.the water had stepped! . It 
was true! Their enemies had relented at the ie 
moment, had probably only meant to frighten the” 
in the first place. They turned: their heads and looke* 
at each other with expressions of indercribable joy and 
relief.. The next second, expressions of despair held 
sway once more, for the water: begar to run again~ 
more quickly—and adding.to their distress there. no¥ 
came from the same direction a terror-striking bum)’ 
ing noise and a hoarse grunting, as though some grea’ 
animal were getting nearer. : 

Jenny sobbed softly 2nd turned her eyes appealinglY 
upon, Phil, which caused him to erffer the. grea 
agony; ke was helpless He spoke to her quickly—®” 
few comforting words—tnt his eyes were strained to 
ward, the trap-door, The fiends! What was he about | 
to see? if 

The bumping came .-nearer still, then somethin€ 
heavy pushed, against the. trap-door—raised it; ) Phil’? 
heart, stood, still; Jenny gave a shriek and mercifull¥ 
lost. consciousness,, for, preparing to. plunge, came # 
full-sized crocodile, blinking -its evil little eyes and 
snapping the long, teeth-lined jaws. Behind it, camé 
another. ‘ 

A terrific splash. Phil, with eyes starting and fac? 
twitching piteously, dully realised why they had dressed 
Jenny in that hideous costume. | Roth,» but >the gir! 
especially, were sacrifices.offered to the so-called -sacreé 
crocodiles... Then. he too, lost coascicusness, and as Ee 
did so, the .“elicking ” .ceased: , ; 

Then a remarkable thing happened. The blindin* 
lights went out, a voice called “You’re through!” 
Jenny opened her eyes and lifted hes.head—gone thé 
fear and despair. Phil did the same. Neither no¥ 
were at all troubled by the water, and the present? 
of the crocodiles did not in the least perturb them, f 

“Well, oid son?’ It was Jenny: who: spoke. : 

“Quite, thanks. I wonder how it’s gone.” 

The water which would soon have drowned theD 
was now rushing away. When it had all gone thé 
great door was pulled open and several men came it 

“Say, boy, get me a-fag,” were Jenny’s first word 
to the man who,\bending down, quickly released her. ; 

She stood up, stretching herself and adjusting 1 
scaly gown over her hips. i 

“Waal, boys and girls,” said another voice at tha? 
moment, “ that’s that! and you did it uncommonly 
well, I must say. We'll start shooting episode eigh’ 
to-morrow,.”’ : 

“Right, Boss!” And Mae Morn; the serial Star 
with a kiek at the stuffed -erocodile which happened t? 
be lying near, stalked off the set, wiping the yellow | 
powder from her face as she went. 

JACK THORNTON. 
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Hubby—" Dearest, I wish you would try another sort of lip salve; my docior tells me I have a touch of painter's colic.” 


Tired by their exertions, they fell to watching the 
water as it continued to pour in, finding some peculiar 
fascination in go doing, despite the grim reality of it 
all, The water had now reached their waists... Steadily 
it rose until Phil too gave up all hope,.of ever getting 
out of the cursed place. He did not, however, betray 
his fear to Jenny. As for Jenny, che had. courage, 
but she waa very muck @ girl all tho same and found 


HIS STRONG POINT. 


‘Is your husband much, of, a provider, Malindy?” 

“He jes ain’t. nothing else, ma’am. He gwine t” 
git some new furniture providin’ he. gita de» mouey' 
he gwine to git de money providin’ ha go to work; 
go towork providin’ de job uita him. I never 
such @ providin’ man in mah days.” 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


Famous Crials of Cwo-Hundred Years Ago. 
(A Series of some of the most atrocious crimes in the annals of English Law.) 


3._NICHOL BROWN, Murderer. 


Executed at Edinburgh, for the singularly cruel Murder of his Wife. 


there is a savage 
under our notice: 


In the account given of this man, 
ferocity which has not before a \e 
for, though we read in Captain Cook’s, and other 
accounte of circumnavigators, of their meeting with 
Cannibals; and further, that even civilized men, by 
dire dint of the excruciating pains of hunger,» have 
slain, and with horrible compunction, eat one of their 
companions, to support life in the rest: yet, where shall 
We find, except in this instance, a savage in the Jand 
of civilization, and-of plenty, eat tuman flesh? Thus 
said, it no longer remains astonishingly horrible, that 
euch a brute could force his wife into the fire, and 
burn her to death. 

This atrocious brute in human form, was.a native 
of Cramond, a small town near Edinburgh, where he. 
received a school education. At a proper age he was 
Placed w'.n a butcher in that city, and, when his 
apprenticeship was expired, went to sea in a man-of- 
War, and continued in that station four years. The 
Ship being paid off, Brown returned to Edinburgh, ond 
Married the widow butcher, who had left her a 
decent fortune. 

Soon after this marriage, 
dealer in cattle, in which he 
that, in the course of a few years, he became pos- 
Sessed of a considerable sum. His success, however, 
did not inspire him with sentiments of humanity. 
His temper was so bad, that he was: shunned by all 
Serious people of his acquaintance; for he delighted 
in fomenting quarrels among his neighbours. 

Taking to a habit of drinking, he seldom came 
home sober at night: and his wife, following his 
&Xample, he used frequently to beat, her for copying 
his own crime. This conduct rendered both parties 
Obnoxious to their acquaintances; and the following 
Story of Brown, which may be relied on as a fact, 
Will contestably evidence the unfeeling brutality of his 
Rature, 

About a week after the execution of Norman Ross, 
already mentioned, for murder, Brown had been drink: 
Mg with some company at Leith, till, in the height 
of their jollity, they’ boasted what extravagant actions 
they could perform, 3rown awore, that he would cut 
Off a piece of flesh from the leg of a dead man, end 
€at it. His companions, drunk as they were, ap- 
Deared shocked at the very idea; while Brown, to 
brove that he was ix earnest, procured a ladder, 
Which he carried to the gibbet, and cutting off a piece 
Sf flesh from the leg of the deceased, brought it bach, 
broiled, and. ate it. 

This circumstance was much talked of, but. little 
credit was given to it. by the inhabitants of Edinburgh, 
till Brown’s companions gave the fullest testimony of 


of a 


Brown commenced as a 
met with such success, 


ite truth. It will be now proper that we recite the 
Particulars of the shocliing crime for which this 
Sffender forfeited his life. 
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Mrs. Henpech—“1 don’t like the way you tura Stound in the street and ook ‘after girls 
f a “ 3 yee 


Mr. Henpeck—"* Tat, tot. my dear.’ It’s merely ‘a \matter of 


After having been drinking at an alehouse in the 
Canongate, he went home about eleven at night, in 
a high degree of intoxication. His wife was also 
much in liquor; but, though equally criminal himself, 
he was so exasperated against her, that he struck her 
so violently, that she fell from her chair The noise 
of her fall alarmed the neighbours; but, as frequent 
quarrels had happened between them, nu immediate 
notice was taken of the affair. 

In about fifteen minutes, the wife was heard to 
ery out “murder! help! firg! the rogue is murdering 
me! help, for Christ’s sake!” The neighbours, now 
apprehending th» real danger, knocked at the door: 
Sut no person being in the house but Brown and his 
wife, no admission was granted; and the woman was 
heard to groan most shockingly. 

A person, looking through the key-hole; saw Brown 
holding his wife to the fire; on which he was called 
on to open the door; but neglecting to. do wo, the 
candle being ¢xtinguished, and the woman still con- 
tinting her cries, the door was at length forced open; 
and, when the neighbours went in, they beheld her 
a most shocking s>ectacle, lying half naked before 
the fire, and her flesh, in parts, broiled. In the interim, 
Brown had got into bed, pretended to be asleep, and, 
when spoken to, appéared ignorant of the transaction. 
The woman, though so dreadfully burnt, retained her 
senses, accused her hushand of the murder, and told 
in what manner it was perpetrated. She survived till 
the following morning, still continuing in the same 
tale, and then expired in the utmost agony. 

After sentence, he was allowed six weeks to prepare. 
himself for a future state, agreeable to the custom 
in Scotland. 

He was visited by several divines of Edinburgh, 
but steadily persisted in the denial of his guilt, affirm- 
ing that he was.ignorant. of his wife being burnt, till 
the door was broken open hy. the neighbours. 

Among others who visited the criminal was the 
Reverend Mr. Kinloch, an ancient minister, who, urging 
him to confess the crime, received no other reply, 
than that “if he was to die to-morrow, he would 
have a new suit of clothes to appear decently at the 
gallows.” Mr. Kinloch was so affected by his declara- 
tion, that he shed teare over the unhappy convict. 

On: the following day, he was attended to the place 
of execution by the Reverend Dr. Brown: lut to the 
last he denied having been guilty of the crime for 
which he suffered. 

After execution, he was hung in chains; but the 
body was stolen from the gibbet, and thrown into a 
pond, where being found, it was exposed as before. In 
a few days, however, it was again stolen; and though a 


reward was offered for its discovery, no such discovery 
was made. 
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THE ROCK ME TO SLEEP WALTZ. 
SVT 
A GEORGIAN BALLADE, 


(“A year ago |! bought a little place in Surrey and 
built a cottage. 1 saw there was bad weather 
coming.”—MR. LLOYD GEOPGE.) 


He read the writing on the wall— 
Politically weather-wise, 

He visualised the coming squall : 
Beyond the blue of ‘cloudless skies, 
He was not taken by surprise; 

He was not thrown into a flurry... 
With wide-awake, far-seeing eyes 

He bought a little place in Surrey. 


Forthwith he built a cottage, small 
But of a comfortable size— 
Seventeen rooms, without the hall! 
A snug retreat which, I surmise, 
Is not unlikely to comprise 
Parcels of land where rabbits scurry, 
And Georgian goats materialise. . 
(He bought a little place in Surrey!) 


A shelter from the storm, that’s al]! 
No lordly mansion in disguise— 
House agents, probably, would call 
It “bijou” .. . atill, it-occupies 
~ A site which bards apostrophize. . 
While “charabaneers” in a hurry 
Are moved to pause and rhapsodize ... 
(He bought a little place in Surrey!) 


ENVOT. 
Fx-Private Jones, thonith Fate denies 
Yon anv sort of honse, why worrv? 


Pnll nn your socks, economise, 
And... BUY A TATTUR PACK IN SURRLY! 
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THE OLD-FASHIONED WAY. 


The young hopeful of four vean’ had been a source 
of continual veration and trouble all through the meal, 
and at its finish a woman friend turned +o {he child’s 
mother and said: 

“If your boy belonged to me I shouldn’t stand 80 
much of his nonsense at meal-times. I should give hiin 
a thrashing.” 

“But,” said the mother, “you can’t spank the poor 
little fellow on a full 'stomach.” 

‘No,” said her friend, ‘‘ but you can turn him over.” 
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THE BREAKS OF THE GAME, 


“Yio, sor, wurk is scarce, but Oi got a job last 
Sunday that brought me a quid.” 

“What, Pat? You broke the Sabbath?” 

“Well, sor, it wus me or the Sabbath. Wan of us 
had to be broke.” 
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GEORGE WILSON, (Sheffield Wedaesday F.C) 


Was born at Blackpool where he spent the greater 
part ot his boyhood dribbling a ball round the pier 
supports on those wonderful sands. 

A product of Sunday Sc’ool League Football, 
George Wilson left the “ Biting Breezes”? at an 
early age for a spell with Morecambe in the West 

| Lancashire League. Induced to re‘urn to the 
holiday resort, Wilson donned the Blackpool jersey 
in 1912, 

Returning safe and sound from the War with the 
Belgian Medal of Honour, he joined the Wednesday 
at S 


LORD CARNARVON, F.O.S. Soma 


The latest addition’ to our gallery, the Earl ot Carnarvon is a 
great landowner, a hereditary legislator, with three historic country 
houses and 36,000 acres of land, instead of which, as the legend has it, 
he goes about hunting treasures in tombs. 


Poor old, Tutankhamen had tucked himself away in a comfy little 
dug-out, surrounded by objays dart‘and -virtue, jewels rich and rare, 
beautiful beds and priceless alabaster vases,"AI. copper bottomed 
jewelled in four holes and warranted sound in wind and limb, some 
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eaud'veats d P o pie! ‘ackvon—“*My wife isatewel. She didn't scold a bit—in fact, heffield, as a centre talf-back, and has since 
Homard Carters aided sad soened yamemuniene Seana en “4 she didn'teven ask me why I was out late, but sat down at gained many international honours. An all round 
he might have remained till Gabriel sounded the reveille on his little the piano, late as it was, and began to play and sing. sportsman: can shine with the cricket ball and can 
tin trumpet, Kempton—* What did she sing? , stand? in ten alee 
Jackson—* Tell me the old, ol story. 


Alas, poor Tukankhamen, the alarm clock has gone off with a 
whirr and you'll have to get up out of your cosy little cot bed and be 
taken to bits and stuck up in a big draughty, cold and cheerless 
museum with a bit of cardboard pinned on your tummy telling folks 
who you were once upon a time. 

Ptali, Ptali, Ptutankhamen! 

As tor the noble Earl, chiefly because he 
struck Tutankhamen’s tomb he was 
created Friend of Sloper, and the Award 
of Merit conferred Jon him, December 
26th, j1922. 
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3.—Indigestion. 


A PLEASING : REFLECTION. NO WORD-~FOR IT. 
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